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MARTIN BUCER ON EDUCATION 

The importance of Martin Bucer among the theologians 
and statesmen of the Reformation is generally recognized, but 
his services to the cause of education, though indicated by his 
biographers, are not generally known, as is shown by the 
failure of all the encyclopedias of education I have consulted, 
in French, German, and English, to devote an article to him. 
His importance as an educator is, I believe, such that this 
neglect is not justified. 

In the first place, Bucer, like many of the Reformers, gave 
much of his time to teaching. Soon after his arrival in Strass- 
burg, the center of the activity of his life, he began to expound 
the Gospel of John to the citizens, and the Epistle to Timothy, 
in Latin, to the learned. 1 Ere long he was chosen by the pastors 
to expound the Gospel in public. As a result, the teaching of the 
Old Testament, and then of other subjects, was undertaken by 
various men. Bucer continued to teach the New Testament 
and the Psalms for many years, and also undertook the Para- 
phrases Apodicticae of Themistius, which he gave up to John 
Sturm in 1537. 2 These and similar courses carried on by 
Bucer, Capito, and their associates, chiefly under the auspices 
of the Foundation of St. Thomas, almost constituted a univer- 
sity. After his flight to England, in 1549, Bucer became 
Regius Professor of Theology at Cambridge. Here he made a 
powerful impression as a teacher, even though greatly hindered 
by ill health, for we have the testimonies of Sir John Cheeke, 
who taught 'Cambridge and King Edward Greek,' Walter 
Haddon, Matthew Parker, and a pupil of Bucer's, Nicholas 
Carr. A recent writer says: 'No professor certainly ever 
taught at Cambridge for so brief a period, and yet left behind 
him so deep an impression as did Martin Bucer of his services, 
virtues, and attainments.' 3 

1 Johann W. Baum, Capito und Butzer, Elberfeld, 1860, p. 208. 

2 lb., p. 242. Charles Schmidt, La Vie et les Travaux de Jean Stur i, 
Strassburg, 1855, p. 33. 

3 J. Bass Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, 1535-1625, Cambridge, 
1884, p. 123. 
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As a result of natural ability and long practice, Bucer seems 
to have taught without the appearance of strain either for 
himself or his pupils, since he is praised for his facility. Joined 
with this was remarkable pbwer of making his discourses perspic- 
uous. 6 In praising this quality his English panegyrists agree 
with John Sturm, who remarked upon the skill in dialectic 
which enabled him to impress his hearers, 6 and said of his 
writings: 

In his volumes, which he wrote very many, there is the plain impression to 
be discerned of many great virtues, of diligence, of charity, of truth, of acute- 
ness, of judgment, of learning. Wherein he hath a certain proper kind of writing, 
whereby he doth not only teach the reader, but affects him with the sweetness 
of his sentences, and with the manner of his arguing, which is so teaching and 
so logical, that it may be perceived how learnedly he separates probable reasons 
from necessary, how forcibly he confirms what he has to prove, how subtly 
he refutes, not with sharpness, but with truth. 7 

Bucer was able to make difficult subjects clear and simple, and 
to present matter adapted to the audience before him. In 
England he is said to have held the attention of the less as well 
as of the more educated, 8 but according to John Sturm this was 
not true of his public discourses in Germany, because he pro- 
ceeded by demonstration rather than by the use of examples. 9 
He perhaps had profited from a conversation with Luther at 
Wittenberg. Luther, after hearing Bucer preach, declared 
that he was himself the better preacher, because when he 
ascended the pulpit he looked upon his audience, and then 
preached that they might understand him, while Bucer's 
sermon was intelligible only to the learned. 10 Bucer's personal 
appearance was in his favor, for the gaze of his eye and the form 
of his brow were in harmony with his learning, and his voice was 
strong and musical, and fitted to his matter and to the sounding 

4 Martini Buceri Scripta Anglicana, Basil, 1577, p. 886. 

6 76., p. 877. 

6 Alfred Erichson, Martin Bulzer, Strassburg, 1891, p. 45. 

''Scripta Anglicana, on an unnumbered page preceding the table of con- 
tents, trans. John Milton in The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, 
in his Works, Pickering ed., vol. 4, p. 289. 

8 Scripta Anglicana, p. 886. 

9 76., Letter to Walsingham following the Epistola Dedicatoria. 

10 Die Handschriftliche Geschichte Ralzeberger's Uber Luther und seine Zeit, ed. 
Neudecker, Jena, 1850, p. 87. 
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words he employed. 11 Yet he was entirely without pretence, 
and demeaned himself humbly, wishing not to win praise, but 
to help his pupils, for his sole desire was that they might 
profit. 12 Even in controversy he seemed to wish not to win the 
victory, but to instruct his opponent in the truth. 13 His zeal 
in behalf of his pupils led him to take every opportunity for 
teaching. When he first arrived at Cambridge and was unable 
because of ill health to speak in public, he taught informally 
at his house, and raised great expectations, which were fully 
satisfied by his first public lecture. 14 His devotion caused him 
not to shrink from administering censure and rebuke, and by his 
fidelity in these he was helpful to many. His learning alone 
would have made him respected, and have enabled him to 
teach, as he did, with authority, yet his greatest strength was 
the complete confidence of all in the purity of his character, and 
in his utter devotion to the truth. His exhortations to study 
were supported by his own unflagging activity. His incessant 
labors are often remarked upon by his English admirers; his 
zeal seems even to have gone to excess, for in sickness his time 
was not empty, but he was ever writing something, or reading, 
or meditating, or instructing others. 15 Indeed, his own example 
was his chief instrument in inspiring all around him to holy 
lives, and diligence in the pursuit of learning. His entire 
character was such as could properly be imitated, for he fur- 
nished an example of the purest morals, of innocence, authority, 
diligence, frugality, modesty, continence, and indeed of all 
virtue. 18 It is easy to understand, then, when we are told 
that he obtained a great and good influence over his pupils, 
for his character seems to have been that of the ideal teacher 
as set forth by Sturm. 17 

It is of value if, in addition to knowing the devotion to learn- 
ing and to teaching, and the other qualities of a great teacher, 
such as every teacher should strive to possess for himself, we can 

11 Scripla Anglicana, p. 869. 

n Ib., p. 885. 

13 lb., p. 887. 

»/*,, p. 869 

15 lb., p. 868. 

19 lb., p. 879. 

17 lb., p. 886. 
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also know something of the details of the method he employed in 
instruction. Like many of the Reformers, Bucer held the 
belief that the Bible could not be satisfactorily interpreted by 
studying texts in isolation, but that all the passages bearing on 
any subject should be brought together; this method he follows 
in his commentary on the Gospels, which seems to have been a 
result of his public lectures, and it was the method of his teach- 
ing, for he was accustomed to compare various passages, and 
weigh them with critical judgment, something which his skill 
in the original languages enabled him easily to do. This sug- 
gests that he did not bring before his pupils an apparently 
finished piece of dogma, but allowed the Scriptures to inter- 
pret themselves, as it were, by the comparative method, and 
went through in the class-room the processes of analysis and 
criticism, thus stimulating and encouraging his hearers to do 
the like for themselves, as he believed they ought to do. 18 
This procedure was not wholly planned in advance, but had 
the life of spontaneity, for Bucer, continuing his compari- 
son, brought up from memory pertinent passages from the 
Fathers and so considered them as to discover which of their 
opinions in matters of faith, and which of their judgments 
about the Scriptures were in agreement. He concluded his 
lectures with Psalms harmonious in subject with the matter 
he had dealt with. But though able to bring forth stores of 
learning in such profusion that one of his admirers, thinking 
of the meaning of his Latin name, called him the horn of plenty 
of Cambridge, his teaching was orderly. 19 This was true not 
only of his individual lectures, but of his courses as wholes. 
He regretted that the ministers at Strassburg followed no sys- 
tem in selecting parts of the Bible for exposition, and suggested 
that they go through the entire New Testament, comparing 
its various parts with each other. 20 

Turning from Bucer's practice to his theory of teaching, 
we read as follows: 

God gives also teachers, on whom the gift of the Holy Spirit confers ability 
to teach from the Scriptures and the other signs and judgments of God, and to 

18 Baum, op. cit., p. 366. 

19 Scripta Anglicana, p. 886. 

20 Baum, op. cit., p. 402. 
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instruct the men of God, that from day to day they may profit more in all the 
knowledge of God. . . . The administration of the Word should consist in 
reading and recitation of the Holy Scriptures, and the interpretation and 
explication of them, and in exhortations taken from them, and in repetition and 
catechism, which is carried on by the mutual questions and answers of the 
catechist and the catechumen. There shall also be holy convocations, and 
discussions of difficult problems of our religion. According to this manifold 
dispensation of saving instruction, the duties of religious teachers are multiplied. 
For whatever pertains to the most excellent method of teaching must be applied 
with the greatest zeal in the administration of instruction unto salvation, since 
it is a matter of teaching the science which, as it is the most divine of all, is also 
the most difficult — that of living like God when you are a man. Now those who 
diligently teach arts contained in certain books, for example those who set out 
to teach mathematics from Euclid, first of all will read the book in question in 
their lectures; then will explain single words not commonly known, of which 
each art has its own, both nouns and verbs. Then, if the argument and proof 
happen to be rather concise, they will explain by analysis, and illustrate particu- 
lars by many examples, and from general precepts wil lbrirrg out particular ones. 
This is proper teaching. Yet indeed the faithful teacher is not content with this 
instruction in knowledge, however faithful it may be; he returns to what he has 
taught and examines it, and often puts himself at the disposal of his students, 
that they may be able to ask from him a fuller explanation of anything about 
which they are in doubt. In addition he assigns the things he has taught to be 
examined in public disputations, that no doubt at all may remain. Besides this, 
he applies himself often to exhortations to make proper progress in the knowl- 
edge which has been set forth, and to dissuasions from those things by which 
pupils can be impeded, and to general admonitions, reproofs, and censures. 
Finally, such a teacher observes with diligence how each of his pupils progresses, 
and if he observes that any of them ceases from learning, he privately corrects 
him, and admonishes him of his duty. If he observes one who proceeds lazily 
in learning, he immediately summons him, praises him, and inflames him more 
and more to follow after knowledge. All these seven methods of teaching Christ 
our Lord himself employed with diligence. In the synagogue at Nazareth he 
read and interpreted the Sixty-first Chapter of Isaiah (Luke 4) ; on the Mount 
he explained the laws of God (Matthew 5) ; and he frequently taught, encour- 
aged, censured, and rebuked from the word of God; he also answered all those, 
good and bad, who asked questions, and in turn interrogated them (Matthew 
22); he repeatedly catechized his disciples, and was himself catechized (Luke 
2).« 

Bucer, for whom theory and practice were never far separ- 
ated, himself carried out, as we gather from the accounts of his 
English admirers and pupils, the seven parts of teaching — 
reading, interpreting, answering questions, exhorting, catechiz- 

21 Scripta Anglicana, pp. 562-3. 
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ing, debating, and privately admonishing 22 — which he advises. 
He evidently felt that students needed personal attention from 
their teachers, demanded much activity from the pupils them- 
selves, and was far from content with public lectures alone, 
wishing to be sure that students had not merely learned what 
was said, but had really understood it, and were able — in the 
disputations or debates — to make use of it. He furnishes an 
inspiring example of a man devoted to the subject he taught, 
and yet aware that the end of teaching was to develop the living 
minds under his care. With his zeal, his learning, and his mas- 
tery of method, he must indeed have been, as his pupil Nicholas 
arr says, 'a master by whom it was profitable to be taught.' 23 
Bucer was not only himself a university teacher of unusual 
power and understanding of his art, but he took an active part 
in the foundation of schools for children — a work for which his 
ability as an organizer 24 well fitted him. In 1524, soon after 
he went to Strassburg, he was one of the leaders among the 
Reformed clergy who, with the Reformers' usual perception of 
the value of generally diffused education, petitioned the magis- 
trates to establish elementary free schools for the people. 26 
This proposal was well received, especially by the magistrate 
Jacob Sturm, who was for many years a powerful friend of 
education. Such schools were soon organized, though the 
magistrates did not establish any until 1528. 26 The chief 
subjects taught were the reading and writing of German, and 
the catechism. In 1525 Bucer and Capito proposed that there 
be a committee of three or four magistrates and two clergymen 
to open and take charge of elementary schools, and also Latin 
schools. The money for their support was to come from the 
revenues of the religious orders, now modified by the Reforma- 
tion; Bucer believed that these revenues should be used for the 
aid and education of the poor, and not for the ordinary expenses 
of the town. 27 Latin schools were organized in 1625 and follow- 

22 lb., p. 567. 

23 Scripla Anglicana, p. 870. 

24 Baum, op. tit., pp. 489, 536. 

25 lb., p. 308. Schmidt, op. tit., p. 23. 

26 Schmidt, op. tit., p. 27. 

27 Baum, op. tit., pp. 307 f. 
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ing years. Bucer's concern about them led him in 1626 to 
enquire from Zwingli about the plan of instruction in Zurich 
with the hope of learning something that would be of service 
in Strassburg. He says in the letter that the Wittenbergers 
did not approve of the methods used at Strassburg in the 
preparation of boys for the ministry, because Greek and 
Hebrew were begun early, and given precedence over Latin. 28 
However, this plan was not unapproved by Bucer. Writing to 
Beatus Rhenanus, he declares the knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew more profitable than that of Latin, which is valuable 
because it is widely used and a necessary tool of knowledge, 
rather than because of the intrinsic value of the language and 
its literature. Yet he is far from discouraging the study of 
Latin, when not pursued to the exclusion of the other tongues. 
On the contrary, he greatly desires the town council to take in 
hand the reformation of the Latin schools at Strassburg. 29 
About this time the magistracy consulted Melanchthon about 
the plan of the school at Nurnberg. 30 Other schools were from 
time to time established in Strassburg, and education seemed 
to flourish. Nevertheless, lack of organization greatly reduced 
its effectiveness; hence in 1534 the magistrates set to work 
to improve the system. An important feature of the plan, 
adopted in 1536, was that all the Latin schools of the city 
should be united in one. 31 Bucer was much concerned in 
this movement. 32 Moreover, it was to him and Jacob Sturm 
that Louis Carinus and Erasmus, bishop of Strassburg, recom- 
mended a suitable man to carry out the work of reorganization, 
and it was Bucer who invited to Strassburg and received into 
his house the man who made its schools famous — John Sturm. 33 
Bucer's interest in education continued throughout his career 
in Strassburg, 34 and when in England he looked back on his 
life there, the schools were among the things he longed for. 35 

™ lb. p. 344. 

29 76., p. 341. 

30 76., pp. 337, 370. 

31 Schmidt, op. oil., p. 31. 

32 Baum, op. cit., p. 521. 

33 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 17, 32. 

34 Baum, op. cit., p. 536. 
36 lb., p. 558. 
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Dr. Sailer, a physician of Augsburg, in 1539, soon after the 
founding of the Gymnasium with Sturm at its head, wrote to 
the Landgrave of Hesse: 'If Bucer in his whole life had done no 
other good deed than the founding of the school of Strassburg, 
his work would be noble and blessed, for schools like them I 
have never seen before in my life.' 36 This perhaps represents 
public opinion, but we have better testimony on Bucer's service, 
for John Sturm himself calls him the 'chief originator and 
founder of our gymnasium.' 37 

The summons of Sturm by Bucer was not the first contact 
of the two men. In 1528 Sturm visited Strassburg and attended 
Bucer's lectures on the Psalms. A few years later he read the 
writings of Bucer and was confirmed by them in his preference 
for the Reformed doctrines. The two had some communication 
by letter in the years following. When Sturm came to Strass- 
burg he lived for a time at Bucer's house, and meetings to 
discuss educational affairs were held there. The two were 
much in sympathy in all the important objects of their lives. 
A single disagreement, soon put aside, but emphasizes their 
usual harmony. 38 Though Sturm was a man of independent 
character, and the two doubtless exerted mutual influence, 
one would suppose Bucer, because of his age — for he was 
about sixteen years the older — and position, to have given 
more than he received. At least, Sturm was called to Strass- 
burg because he was able to carry out the general ideas Bucer 
had in mind, and he built on foundations which Bucer had 
assisted to lay; in particular he came to execute the plan for the 
union of the schools which had already been formed. There 
is no doubt that Sturm had the benefit of his friend's advice 
and the encouragement of his approval. It seems, then, 
that without detracting from the fame of John Sturm, we may 
properly give Bucer a place in the history of education as one 
of the most important of the men whose efforts produced the 
illustrious schools of Strassburg. 

Bucer's labors in the cause of education, like the other parts 
of his activity, were not confined to Strassburg. In 1543 he, 

36 Erichson, op. cit., p. 24. 

37 lb., and Baum, op. cit., p. 547. 
88 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 77. 
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with Melanchthon, Pistorius, Hedio, and Sarcerius, composed 
Regulations for Church Government for the city of Cologne. 
As might be expected from such men, these Regulations include 
directions for schools. 39 They declare that every town ought 
to have its Latin school, properly supported, and provided with 
devoted, learned, and pious teachers. These institutions are 
chiefly for instruction in Latin, and thoroughness in the teaching 
of grammar is repeatedly urged. In the fourth and highest class, 
the curriculum includes also Dialectic, with a work by Sturm as 
a possible textbook, and Greek. Throughout the course much 
attention is given to religious instruction, and to music. A 
moderate amount of composition in Latin, for the older boys in 
verse, is required, and all the pupils are often to be asked to 
repeat and explain what they have learned. 

In addition to this elementary school, an advanced school, 
primarily for theological and Biblical training, but far from 
confined to it, is described. Of the seven professors whose duties 
are given in some detail, two are concerned with theology and 
the Bible, including Hebrew. The other five are not directly 
engaged in religious teaching, their provinces being Dialectic 
and Greek, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mathematics and Physics 
(including Astronomy and Cosmography), and Law. The 
students are to present for examination their compositions, 
and disputations are to be held at monthly intervals, in which 
the teachers and selected pupils are to take part. Provision 
is made for the support of poor students. 

It is natural to suppose that Melanchthon, the Praeceptor 
Germaniae, bore the chief part in the preparation of this plan, 40 
but Bucer, after his share in the organization of the schools 
at Strassburg, must have been listened to with great respect. 
Certainly the scheme contains ideas such as appear in Bucer's 
own writings, and must have been heartily approved of by him. 

Bucer did not compose any work wholly on education, yet, 
holding the opinion of its importance common to the Reformers, 
as he manifested by his zeal in its cause at Strassburg, he 

89 Printed by Vormbaum, in Evangelische Schulordnungen, Gutersloh, 1860; 
pp. 403 ff. 

40 It somewhat resembles Melanchthon's Kurstichsische Schulordnung of 
1528 (Vormbaum, p. 1). 
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naturally alluded to the subject in some of his writings besides 
those already quoted. His ideas are representative of his age 
and intellectual environment, and worthy of observation in 
themselves. 

He was greatly concerned for the proper training of the 
clergy, knowing that without suitable teachers the masses 
could not attain the enlightened religious condition that Protes- 
tantism demanded. Careful instruction of the people was in 
his eyes one of the chief duties of a faithful minister. 41 Hence 
the schooling of young men suited to the ministry was to be 
carefully looked after. He thought this one of the functions 
of a religious foundation, as he indicates in his plan for the 
reformation of the chapter of St. Thomas at Strassburg: 

Since the care of souls is the greatest and most difficult of arts, and one 
which, unless the Spirit cares for the necessity of the Church by a miracle of 
grace, cannot be learned without daily instruction and practice, the Sacred 
Fathers not illiberally received adolescents and youths into the colleges of the 
canons, that even from boyhood, before, by the contamination of the world, 
their spirits were corrupted with evil opinions, they should be instructed for the 
sacred ministry, and become accustomed to flee the snares of the world, and to 
bear discipline. . . . Therefore it is proper that in a college constituted in this 
way there should be a place for adolescents and youths, who in one place, under 
their peculiar ruler and regulator, should be trained in clerical discipline. 42 

And in De Regno Christi Bucer calls for a most strict reform of 
the English universities, which were not, he believed, doing 
their duty in the production of religious teachers. 43 In addition, 
he would have the king open other schools for the prepara- 
tion of Christian ministers, where the poor as well as the rich 
might fit themselves for the service of Christ and the Church. 44 
As might be inferred from his desire to provide suitable 
religious teachers, Bucer would have every facility given them 
for exercising their function. The very first of the fourteen 
laws which, in De Regno Christi, he urges on King Edward VI, 
is entitled 'De Cathechizandis et Deo Educandis Liberis.' 
The duty of giving their children religious teaching, and bring- 

41 See Bucer's De Vera Animarum Cur a, Veroque Officio Pasloris Ecclesiasti- 
ci, passim. 

a Scripta Anglicana, p. 194. Cf. p. 198. 
43 lb., p. 61. 
"lb., p. 166. 
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ing them to church to be catechized, is placed upon parents, and 
is declared of the highest importance, for, if the foundations 
are not solidly laid, the building up of the religious life can 
hardly proceed. This emphasis on the early teaching of the 
doctrines of the Church was life-long with Bucer. The cate- 
chism was taught in the schools for the people founded in Strass- 
burg in his day, and in letters written to his children from 
England he exhorts them to learn their catechism. 46 It was 
especially necessary that he should recommend religious instruc- 
tion to King Edward, for he had observed with sorrow that 
there was in England no proper training in Christian doctrine. 46 
But though no man was more concerned than Bucer for 
religious education, he was also a firm supporter of secular 
education, notwithstanding that his turn of mind was religious 
rather than humanistic. In fact, he took some pains to refute 
the arguments of those who, as fanatics have done in all ages, 
objected to profane learning. He pointed out that of the logical 
arts grammar assisted one to speak, dialectic aided one to gain an 
understanding of other arts, and to see, to teach, and to defend 
the truth, and rhetoric helped one in persuasion. Moral philos- 
ophy assisted in knowing and controlling one's own affections 
and morals, and in administering properly both household and 
public matters. Natural philosophy, by setting forth the 
wonders of the world, made to shine out the omnipotence, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. And Bucer proceeds to give 
examples from Scripture of the study and knowledge of philoso- 
phy, and to point out that schools had been founded by pious 
princes. Then declaring that in the course of time the schools 
had fallen into error and lost the pure teaching of Christian 
doctrine, of the learned tongues, and of all good arts, he 
continues: 

Nevertheless, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, having pitied our errors 
and our ruin, in this our own recent time has again showed himself in these very 
schools, which, not without many very bitter contentions, have brought back 
and little by little established the study of the tongues which are necessary to 
solid erudition, and of worthy disciplines. 47 

46 E.g., Baum, op. cit., p. 549. 
« lb., p. 550. 

47 Scripta Anglicana, p. 585. 
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Secular studies, pursued under learned and pious men, are 
necessary not only to candidates for the ministry, but to others, 
and in fact the educational function of the Church does not end 
when it gives proper religious instruction to the masses, and 
trains for the ministry those called to it. The movement for 
general education at Strassburg was, we have seen, the work of 
Bucer and his associates in the Reformation. He interpreted 
the educational function of the Church in the broadest sense, 
and believed that the religious foundations were bound to 
provide advanced instruction for all who could profit by it. 
His plan for the reformation of the chapter of Saint Thomas 
provided for a number of teachers, one of whom was to teach 
the logical arts, and another Greek. And besides providing for 
the support and training of poor boys who were candidates for 
the ministry, the college ought also to educate for other func- 
tions as large a number of poor boys as it is able to support. 
They may become lawyers, physicians, or public officials, or 
undertake any other duty for which their training may fit them. 
In aiding a young man to obtain an education, the chapter 
would consider its own resources and the financial means of the 
candidate, but above all his probable ability to serve the state. 48 

But, as his work at Strassburg shows, Bucer was not inter- 
ested in higher education only, or in the education of the few, 
nor was he satisfied with giving such opportunity for advanced 
training as would be provided by a limited number of scholar- 
ships. The interests of the state, of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth, required something more than that. Hence, Bucer pre- 
sented to King Edward an inclusive plan for education in the 
interests of individual and public welfare. 

The eighth law recommended in De Regno Christi is entitled 
'Lex Octava, de Educatione Iuventutis Civili, et Profligando 
Ocio.' Parts of it are as follows: 

Although the Lord has promised that to those who love him and observe his 
commandments he will show himself favorable for a thousand generations — 
that is, give them so long a succession of sons, grandsons, and later descendants, 
formed according to his model in virtue and piety — and that to those seeking 
first his kingdom, and justice, other things which they may ask will be given 
most liberally, nevertheless, he demands that not merely every individual, but 
also the state and the nation should educate, discipline, and instruct their 

48 Scripta Anglicana, p. 198. 
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children for him with the greatest care, and should assign each of them to those 
arts and functions to which the Lord himself has made each one best fitted, 
and that the state should employ each as a healthy and useful member of its 
body, and a portion profitable to the whole, and that no one, like a drone, should 
lazily feed on the labors of others. For this is the edict of divine law: He who 
does not labor shall not eat. Hence, just as any one who lives a slothful life 
ought to be excluded from the communion of the Church, so a Christian state 
ought not to suffer any one who does not give himself to some work or business 
which is worthy and useful to the state. For men are obviously unable to do 
nothing. Hence Satan entangles in wicked and hurtful desires and actions 
those who are occupied with no upright and salutary cares and activities. For 
when men so wickedly and basely put off the image and nature of God — who is 
ever working and procuring good things for his creatures — in which they have 
been made and established, that they have no care how they may show 
themselves honest citizens, of service to their neighbors and to the whole country, 
they give over and betray themselves to Satan as captives to his lusts, that he 
may use them as instruments for the injury of men. These are the ones by whom 
snares are spread for chastity and force used against it, pernicious pleasures are 
devised and intolerable luxury in the use of food, drink, and of other things 
relating to the use or ornament of the body introduced. Laws and the public 
regulation of morals are overthrown, and shaken; reverence and obedience, 
which are the due of princes, magistrates, and men distinguished for prudence 
and authority, are overturned; thefts, murders and robberies increase, and 
seditions are planned. 

And I hear from very many good and religious men that in this realm too 
many perish from sloth, for not merely the nobles, but the bishops and prelates 
also, support very large crowds of idle men, whose sloth the others imitate so far 
as they are able, and this is the reason why those in charge of the services of the 
churches, and of the care of students, are so slow in teaching, and so few. For 
that reason builders are few, and there is so small a number of master- 
builders among them; agriculture is worse, and the wages of working men and 
working women so increased, and day by day increasing. And when so many 
from among a small number of men give themselves to sloth, it follows that very 
many abstain from holy wedlock, and the procreation of children; by which not 
only is the number of citizens diminished, but those who are concerned with no 
worthy business and lead a celibate life not for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven, but because of their own sluggishness, cause great danger to chastity 
and bring in disease. Hence these are sins because of which the wrath of God 
comes, even on peoples who do not know Christ. How much less impunity, 
then, would God give to peoples glorying in his kingdom! The welfare of so 
many believing men calls loudly upon Your Majesty, against this disease of the 
state, sluggish and harmful idleness, for a remedial law and a strict enforcement 
of it, by which this root of so many evils may be torn up, and from childhood all 
may be trained for and devoted to industry that is holy and useful to the state, 
and to the desire of all beneficial works. 

The first section of this law to be set up ought to be this: that in every 
village, town, and county, certain men, in proportion to the number of the 
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people, should be selected, distinguished for the greatest piety, wisdom, and 
prudence, who should have charge in the state of the education of children, adol- 
escents, and young people, and who should bring about that each of the citizens 
should give over his children to learn certain arts, and each child to the arts for 
which he seemed to these overseers of the youth particularly designed by God, 
and truly suited. For a man begets his children more for the Lord Christ, the 
Church, and the state than for himself, as Plato knew. And since we know that 
all men, in however humble a place and poor a condition they may be born, are 
formed in the image of God, are sons of the blood of God, and when redeemed are 
restored to the same image, most certainly the pastors of the people of God must 
take care, since the Lord wishes them to use their ministry to this end, that every 
one of those committed to their government should be studiously formed again 
and led back to this image, with pious instruction to the knowledge of salvation, 
and faithful incitement to all virtue. 

Since the faithful reading of the Sacred Scripture (which, as the Holy 
Gregory piously wrote, is the epistle of God to his whole creation) contributes 
more than anything else to this restitution of the image of God, the second 
section of the law to restrain profligate and impious sloth, and to restore pious 
industry, should decree that all the children of Christians, boys and girls, should 
be as zealously as possible instructed in letters. For the ancient sacred Fathers 
wished there to be a school in every church, in which all the children consecrated 
to Christ the Lord by holy baptism should be taught letters and the catechism 
of our religion. It is necessary, as has before been said, that such schools should 
be reestablished among us in many places, if we wish Christ fully to reign among 
us. Then it must be brought about that the children of all shall be sent to these 
schools, there to learn letters and the catechism of our faith, and as soon as they 
are old enough to do it. By this the children of the poorer citizens may learn, 
in their tender youth, reading and writing and the rudiments of our religion, 
before they can be hindered by other labors. But yet pious citizens, whose 
wealth is insufficient to have their children instructed in letters and all good 
arts, ought to be aided by the churches. 

When the children have learned letters, and the catechism of our religion, 
it must be seen to by the paedonomi (overseers of the education of youth) that 
certain should be selected from among the children, who were born with abilities 
suited to attaining a more complete education, and it must be brought about 
that children of this sort should be more liberally taught in letters, tongues, and 
good arts, and thus better fitted for fuller service to the Church and the state; 
and either they may be left in the schools where they are, or sent to others with a 
fuller curriculum at the expense of their parents, if the Lord has given them 
sufficient wealth; if he has not, at the expense of the Church. For why should 
it be thought a heavy expense to prepare those who shal Iminister to you eternal 
life, as well as cause great benefits in the present life? Neither by law are 
parents able to refuse to give their children to the Church for instruction of this 
kind, or to refuse to sustain and nourish the children's studies by their gifts. 
For, as has been said, they did not beget their children for themselves, but in 
truth for Christ the Lord, for his Church, and for the state, and gave them over 
and consecrated them to be regenerated in baptism. And so, whatever the 
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service to the Church and state for which the Lord may signify that his 
children should be prepared and moulded, who, that was unwilling to give up 
Christ the Lord and all his benefits, would think it a grievous thing to give over 
his children for education, and to aid them with the greatest zeal? For no one 
can desire a more honorable and blessed condition of life for his children than 
that which our Maker and Saviour Christ designed for each one. 

Further, those of the children who have been taught reading, writing, and 
the catechism of our faith, and even those who have been for some time applied 
to the pursuit of liberal arts, and appear not to have been made by the Lord for 
obtaining further literary training, are to be assigned to other arts, each one to 
that for which his ability seems most suitable and apt. 49 

In the next chapter, Bucer proceeds to point out some of the 
occupations to which children might be assigned: wool- work- 
ing, agriculture, linen-weaving, mining, working in metals, and 
the manufacture of paper. There is, however, no sugestion 
that children are to be taught any of these in school. The 
method of imparting the first is that artificers are to be brought 
from whence it will be possible ('unde licebit'), and to these are 
to be committed youths fit for the work. Agriculture is to be 
improved by distributing through the country skillful men, 
who may teach by example. We may assume, though Bucer 
does not expressly state it, that these men would instruct youths 
in agriculture. Having discussed these various kinds of work, 
he continues: 

Therefore if in this manner each of the citizens were devoted to some partic- 
ular branch of the arts, or of philosophy, or skilled labor, and those were thrust 
out into manual labor or into mean functions who could not be of good service 
to the state as ministers of religion, or in literary and philosophical matters, or 
in governing or defending the state, then — impious sloth, the fecund root of all 
vices, being entirely cut out from the people — there would result immense 
good to the state, with the best training and molding of morals to all virtue." 

He concludes by expressing his hope that the nobles would 
prepare themselves to take an important part in this reforma- 
tion. 

In the next chapter he deals with abuses in the conduct of 
mercantile affairs, and declares that only those should be 
permitted to enter trade who had been approved by the pae- 
donomi as pious, loving the general good rather than their 
private gain, desirous of sobriety and temperance, and vigilant 
and industrious. 

49 Scripta Anglicand, pp. 134-6. 
60 lb., p. 138. 
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After making more plain some of his ideas on the regulation 
of labor, Bucer deals with recreations. He approves of music, 
and even allows dancing when properly regulated, especially 
when accompanied by song in praise of God. Next he discusses 
tragedy and comedy. These he values for their moral effect, 
writing: 

The natures, morals, and emotions of holy men should be represented with 
the most intelligent imitation, to renew in the people all piety and virtue. . . . 
The men to whom is given the charge of this should have unusual understanding 
of these poems, and be tried in their constant zeal for the kingdom of Christ. . . 
They should take care that nothing light or merely theatrical should be admitted 
to representation, but all pure things should be represented, and with grave, 
yet pleasing action, proper to the blameless. And not so much the affairs 
themselves, and the actions, emotions, and disturbing passions of men are to be 
represented, as their morals and natural dispositions, and these should be so 
shown as to excite in the spectators zealous imitation, but as to those things 
which are wickedly undertaken and accomplished, the spectators should be 
confirmed in their detestation of them, and made more diligent in their avoid- 
ance of them. 

If these cautions are observed, there will surely be furnished to the youth 
much matter for recreation which will also be of service in nourishing them in 
virtue and in stimulating them to it, especially since zeal and desire may be 
stimulated for comedies and tragedies of this sort in the vernacular as well as 
in Latin and Greek. There are now in existence comedies and tragedies of 
this kind to which no objection can be made; the learned of this world may 
desire in comedies the acumen, wit, and elegance of style which they admire in 
the fables of Aristophanes, Terence, and Plautus, and in tragedies they may 
desire the gravity, subtlety, and elegance of language of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Seneca; nevertheless, those who are learned in the kingdom of God, and 
desire to teach the wisdom of God, do not feel that the poems of men of our 
own faith lack heavenly learning, and emotions, manners, language, and events 
worthy of children of God. Yet it is to be desired that those to whom God gives 
the ability to excel in literary things should prefer to use their ability to his 
glory, rather than to retard the pious zeal of others by untimely censures, and 
that they should encourage the presentation of tragedies and comedies such 
as excellently exhibit knowledge of eternal life, even if they do not well exhibit 
the art of poetry, rather than the presentation of those by which the cultivation 
of taste and language may be somewhat aided, but the spirit and morals are 
denied with impious, base, and scurrilous alteration. 61 

Bucer next deals with gymnastics: 

Those sports of the gymnastic art should be offered to the youth, which are 
especially helpful in preserving the strength of the body, and making its move- 
ments harmonious, and which make the young men fit and ready for military 

61 Scripta Anglicana, pp. 142-5. 
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service, and the skillful use of arms. Therefore youths should exercise them- 
selves in running, leaping, wrestling, the management of horses and all the use 
of weapons, with which they should fight at long range and hand to hand; in the 
drawing up of battle-arraies, and the placing of camps. To these the nobles may 
add the sport of hunting. These exercises which are connected with military 
training ought so to be taught, and so seriously to be carried on as to approach 
as closely as possible to the actual operations of war, as Plato also laid down. 
By this, the youth may be able to learn military science and practice at home 
among their own countrymen, under pious and good laws and magistrates, and 
there should be no need to send them into military service abroad, which (even 
when the wars carried on in this age are just) is so given over to evils, and loosed 
from all discipline which is required from Christian soldiers, that into this 
service those who hope from God a fortunate campaign and victory cannot send 
their young men. 

In these sports, then, as in those of a higher order, men ought always to be 
in charge who are both unusually accomplished in the sports, and who in all 
things are truly wise and very desirous of all piety and virtue, so as to be 
respected for their grave authority, by which, when they desire, they may be 
able to bend and modify all the sports of the youth to the desire and practice of 
virtue, which with Christians is the one end of all sports. 61 

This ends the section on the 'civil education of youth, the 
banishing of idleness, and the introduction and developing of 
worthy arts and occupations.' 

As Bucer indicates by frequent references to Plato, this is 
the plan of the Republic adapted by a Reformer of the sixteenth 
century to the England of his day. The similarities are too 
obvious to need remark. Bucer's plan for bringing the Kingdom 
of Christ to earth, like that of Plato for his ideal state, is 
Utopian, yet a man who wished Englishmen to attend to the 
manufacture of cloth and to metal-working was not a seer of 
false dreams. One of the striking differences between Bucer's 
plan and that of Plato is that Bucer's was designed from the 
beginning for all the people, as equally the redeemed of Christ. 
Plato, indeed, does not absolutely close his ruling classes to the 
common people, but the gulf is much greater than with the 
Christian, who, though he does not suggest the abolition of the 
hereditary aristocracy, 63 makes preparation for the highest 
functions free to all, of every rank, who show themselves able to 
serve the public. Thus, as the Reformers characteristically did, 
he shows himself a genuine champion of universal freedom. 

"lb., pp. 145-6. 

a Yet he makes their part in public affairs depend on their qualifications for 
it; Scripta Anglicana, p. 139. 
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In using the Platonic model, he makes education an impor- 
tant matter in the administration of the state. Indeed, he 
outdoes Plato, for the Greek gave attention to educating rulers 
and guardians, but the modem believes in universal education, 
and bases his provision for the conduct of all the business of the 
country on selections made in the schools. Nor is it merely 
imitation of Plato that leads Bucer to involve problems of 
education with those of the Church and the nation. He saw 
clearly that both were dependent on the character of the men 
who composed them, and that unless men one by one were 
properly trained for their positions in Church and state, neither 
would bear much resemblance to the ideal state which is the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth. This partly explains also Bucer's 
concern with marriage and divorce, which is treated in De 
Regno Christi at almost as great length as all the other thirteen 
heads taken together. Bucer knew the importance of the 
family in the state, writing more than once in the following 
strain: 

How much it concerns the honor and safety of the commonwealth that 
marriages, according to the will of Christ, be made, maintained, and not without 
just cause dissolved, who understands not? For unless that first and holiest 
society of man and woman be purely constituted, that household discipline may 
be upheld by them according to God's law, how can we expect a race of good 
men? Let Your Majesty therefore know that this is your duty, and in the first 
place, to reassume to yourself the just orderi"" of matrimony, and by firm laws 
to establish and defend the religion of this first and divine society among men, as 
all wise lawgivers of old and Christian emperors have carefully done. 54 

Bucer fully appreciated that proper training of the young was 
essential to the prosperity of the Church and the state, and 
should be made one of the chief concerns of spiritual and 
temporal statesmen and rulers. 

We naturally expect to find in Bucer's writings on education 
reminiscences of the Strassburg schools which he so powerfully 
influenced, and similarities to the theory and practice of John 
Sturm — indications of the mutual influence of the two men. 
First, some connection appears in Bucer's practice as a teacher. 
It has been observed that one of his virtues was his ability to 
present to his pupils what they were prepared to grasp. Simi- 

64 Scripta Anglicana, p. 86, trans. Milton, op. til., p. 307. 
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larly, Sturm insisted that the teachers in his school should 
know what was covered in the classes below their own, that 
they might not endeavor to teach that for which pupils had not 
been prepared by previous instruction. Bucer laid on the 
teacher the duty of observing the talents of Irs pupils and 
assigned to the paedonomi the duty of choosing for a child the 
calling to which he was suited by nature. Sturm wrote as 
follows: 'It is the duty of an industrious teacher and master 
to see to what art the nature of each pupil may be suited.' 65 
Also, like Bucer, he would have removed from the schools 
boys unfit for learning. 63 The elementary schools of Bucer's 
plan are, it is evident, like the elementary schools established 
at Strassburg early in his career there, for the teaching of 
reading and writing and the doctrines of the Church. His 
great emphasis not only on religious teaching for its own sake, 
but on the permeation by it of the whole system of instruction, 
even to gymnastics, is like what we are familiar with in Sturm's 
ideal of eloquent and learned piety as the end of instruction. 
Bucer's high estimate of education as the basis of the civic 
structure is found in writings composed by Sturm after the 
death of Bucer. He declared that 'the best and most splendid 
armories of states are the schools of philosophers.' 57 He puts 
religion as the most important part of philosophy, and then 
inquires: 'What is so necessary, after the cultivation of religion, 
as the house, the family^'home, and the paternal seat of each 
man?' The proper care of these is called economy, and that 
part relating to the management of things out-of-doors is 
agriculture. This high place for agriculture reminds us of 
Bucer's interest in it. Sturm's pupils were not, so far as we 
know, instructed in farming farther than by the reading of 
Cato and Varro, 68 but the school at Strassburg did not com- 
pletely represent the ideal preparation for life, but chiefly its 
literary side. After agriculture Sturm puts ethics, law, politics, 
medicine, and the art of war. The emphasis on these, and 

66 Sturm, De Literarum Ludis Recte Aperiendis, caput 5 (in Vormbaum, 
Evangelische Schulordnungen, Giitersloh, 1860, p. 657). A complete edition of 
the works of Sturm is a desideratum. 

" Leges Scholae Lauinganae (Vormbaum, p. 743). 

"lb., p. 726. 

68 lb., p. 732. 
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especially on the last, again suggests Bucer. Next comes 
architecture. Sturm wrote that it is 'suave et ingenuum' to 
make plans of buildings, gardens, and villas. 69 In both his 
theory and practice he included those natural sciences whose 
value Bucer championed, and put as great emphasis as did 
Bucer on the logical sciences. Sturm also made use of acting, 
having his pupils present the comedies of Terence and Plautus. 
Here he is somewhat in conflict with his friend, who, as we have 
seen, preferred worse poetry with what he thought better moral 
teaching, and was willing to have plays presented in the ver- 
nacular, while Sturm was desirous that plays be given partly 
because of the practice they gave in the use of Latin. But 
here Sturm is thinking of boys especially chosen for their bent 
to scholarship, while Bucer is thinking of the whole body of 
youth, and even of all the people. Like Bucer, Sturm desired 
to be assured that the pupils remembered and could make use 
of what they had learned, and recommended public disputations 
by them. 60 In the high place they give to music, the two men 
are at one, and they also agree in recommending gymnastics 
and military training. 61 Sturm also wished education to be 
free to the deserving poor. 62 The desire of Bucer that the 
nobility should, take an important place in the reform of the 
state is echoed by Sturm, who wrote De Educatione Principis. 
It seems that the two are more in agreement than might be 
supposed from the usual accounts of the gymnasium at Strass- 
burg as a place where nothing except formal Latin instruction 
was valued, and hence that Sturm was a man of more inclusive 
vision than is sometimes supposed. 

It is also possible that Bucer influenced the educational 
theories of John Milton, who translated into English and 
published in 1644 a considerable portion of De Regno Christi 
under the title of The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning 
Divorce. This is generally known as the second of Milton's 
tracts on divorce. It includes, with omissions and condensa- 

•* Classical Epistles, book 3, no. 2 (Vbrmbaum, p. 708). 
60 De Liter arum Ludis Recte Aperiendis, chaps. 18, 37 (Vbrmbaum, pp. 664, 
676). Classical Epistles, book 3, no. 2 (Vbrmbaum, p. 707). 
n Classical Epistles, book 3, no. 2 (Vormbaum, p. 708). 
62 De Literarum Ludis Recte Aperiendis, chap. 7 (Vormbaum, p. 658). 
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tion, Chapters 15-47 of the Second Book of Bucer's work; this 
part immediately precedes the section on education, which 
naturally follows a discussion of the family. Milton used the 
work as printed in the volume of Bucer's writings called Scripta 
Anglicana, and hence had before him most of Bucer's other 
remarks on education to which I have alluded. The poet 
expressed the highest admiration for the Reformer's writings on 
divorce, and for his whole character. Now at the very time 
when Milton was engaged on his translation of Bucer, he was 
probably also composing his tractate Of Education, for the 
tractate appeared in June, 1644, and The Judgment of Martin 
Bucer in the following month. It is, then, not impossible that 
some of the similarities between Milton and Bucer are the 
result of direct influence. 

Milton was as fully convinced as was Bucer of the impor- 
tance of education in the state; he declared that nothing had 
greater power than the education of the young to imbue the 
minds of men with virtue, the source of true and inward liberty, 
and to secure the proper direction and long endurance of the 
state. 63 And such sentiments so often appear in his writings 
that he evidently fully accepted Bucer's similar opinions as he 
translated them. Like his predecessor, he took a serious view 
of the importance of education in fitting men for life, as appears 
in his well-known words: 

I call, therefore, a complete and generous education that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war. 64 

This would have been acceptable to Bucer, with his Platonic 
belief that children should be trained to serve the general 
good, and to Sturm, who began his enquiry into the end of 
education by asking what knowledge is necessary to man as an 
individual and as a member of society. 66 Milton also believed 
in making education religious. He was, indeed, much less of a 
believer in the catechism than was Bucer, but his plan includes 
constant instruction in the Scriptures and in Christian doctrine. 

63 Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, Milton's Works, Pickering ed., vol. 6, p. 
291. 

64 Of Education. 

66 Scholae Lauinganae (Vormbaum, p. 726). 
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He was also interested in the training of Christian ministers, 
and believed, like Bucer, that the most necessary qualifications 
of the minister were character, and devotion to his sacred 
office, and not mere learning. Indeed, in spite of his 
opinion of the high value of liberal, classical education, he did 
not hesitate to say that men might become acceptable religious 
teachers without training at a University. 66 Bucer was in his 
day not satisfied with the work of the Universities in providing 
ministers, but wished their reform, 67 and suggested that addi- 
tional schools should be opened for the training of men who 
could minister to the Church. 68 Milton's tractate Of Education 
presents no plan for the general education of the entire country, 
yet in his later writings he does suggest such a thing, with the 
good of the nation in mind: 

They should have here also schools and academies at their own choice 
wherein their children may be bred up in their own sight to all learning and noble 
education; not in grammar only, but in all liberal arts and exercises. This 
would soon spread much more knowledge and civility, yea, religion, through all 
parts of the land, by communicating the natural heat of government ana culture 
more distributively to all extreme parts, which now lie numb and neglected, 
would soon make the whole nation more industrious, more ingenuous at home, 
more potent, more honorable abroad. 69 

Apparently these schools were freely to be opened to the poor. 
At least, there were to be schools for the training of poor chil- 
dren who might become religious teachers, where they could 
learn languages and arts 'freely at the public cost.' 70 And 
indeed if Milton agreed with Bucer that every man should 
study the Scriptures for himself, and that the education of the 
people was of the utmost importance to the state, he could not 
but agree with him that education should be accessible to the 
poor as well as to the rich. In order that poor boys who applied 
themselves to learning might be sure of maintenance, Milton 
advised that while at school they learn trades. This, and more 
especially the suggestion, in the passage just quoted, that 
education would make the nation more industrious, reminds us 

66 Considerations . . . to Remove Hirelings, Milton's Works, vol. 5, p. 383. 
t7 Scripta Anglicana, p. 61. 
68 lb., p. 168. 

• 9 The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, Milton's 
Works, Vol. 5, p. 450. 

70 Considerations . . . to Remove Hirelings, Milton's Works, Vol. 5, p. 370. 
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of Bucer's desire to do away with sloth by the teaching of 
trades. It is in harmony with Milton's advice in Of Education, 
for he wishes the boys of whom he writes to be instructed in all 
the useful professions and trades. Like Bucer, he dwells 
especially on agriculture. The pupils of Milton should under- 
stand farming because they are to be men of power and 
influence in the state, and able to improve the conditions of 
tillage in the land, just as Bucer hoped a properly educated 
nobility would do it. Milton's desire that his pupils should 
know something of agriculture, and especially of architecture, 
reminds us of what we have seen of Sturm's theory and 
practice. The poet was also at one with Bucer and Sturm in 
his approval of gymnastics and military training, both theoreti- 
cal and applied. Sturm wished his pupils 'to go out from the 
city, to see fields and gardens, to dig herbs, to ask their names, 
to taste them, and to dissect them, for it is doubtful whether 
this sort of play has more pleasure or use in it.' 71 Milton wished 
his pupils to travel on horseback, to see the riches of nature, 
'and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.' On these 
excursions they might also be 'learning and observing all places 
of strength, all commodities of building and of soil, for towns 
and tillage, harbors and ports for trade.' We may remember 
that Milton would also have practical men, such as gardeners 
and apothecaries, assist in the instruction of his pupils. Like 
Bucer, and for similar reasons, he believed in the study of 
the natural sciences, writing that 'our understanding cannot 
in this body found itself but on sensible things, nor arrive so 
clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by 
orderly conning over the visible and inferior creature.' And 
in Paradise Lost Raphael speaks to Adam thus: 

Heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works, and learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years. 72 

Milton is also at one with Sturm and Bucer in giving an impor- 
tant place to music. Also like them, he would make use of 

71 Classical Epistles, Book 3, No. 2 (Vormbaum, p. 708). 

72 Paradise Lost 8, 66-9. 
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dramatic representations. He would not have used the mystery 
plays, which, because of their moral value, Bucer preferred, at 
least for the populace, to plays of greater poetical worth, but 
would give his select youths, then approaching the end of 
their course, 'choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic tragedies 
of stateliest and most regal argument, with all the famous 
political orations . . . which if they were not only read, 
but some of them got by memory, and solemnly pronounced 
with right accent and grace, as might be taught, would endue 
them even with the spirit and vigor of Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Euripides or Sophocles.' We observe that he does not advise 
the Latin comedies of which Sturm's pupils gave representa- 
tions. Milton, like Bucer, was less concerned than was Sturm 
about learning the Latin tongue as an end in itself; he thought 
more of the higher ends of study of the drama and of oratory. 
It appears, then, that his ideas on education have in them 
much of the spirit that animated Bucer. Indeed Bucer, with 
his power to influence his pupils, and his devotion to religion and 
learning, might have appeared to Milton the teacher who, 
'chiefly by his own example, might in a short space gain [his 
pupils] to an incredible diligence and courage.' 

There seem to be no further definite suggestions on Bucer's 
influence as an educator. However, because of the renown and 
influence of the man on the continent and in England, and his 
life-long efforts for education, it must have been considerable. 
Many other men besides Sturm obtained from him inspiration 
and council for their efforts, or learned from his lips the neces- 
sity of universal enlightenment in a well governed state. His 
writings also had their influence. There were at least four 
editions of De Regno Ckristi, two in Latin, one (or two) in 
German, and one in French; 73 hence it reached a considerable 
circle of readers. It appears to have been taken seriously in 
high places in England before it was printed, for the Discourse 
on the Reformation of Abuses, issued in 1551 in the name of 
King Edward VI, shows traces of its influence. 74 We may also 

73 Baum, op. cit., p. 610. Milton translated into English only the parts on 
divorce. I deal with his translation in a paper entitled, Milton on the Position 
of Woman, soon to appear in the Modern Language Review. 

" A. Edward Harvey, Martin Bucer in England, Marburg, 1906, p. 80. 
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remember that the reign of Edward was marked by interest in 
education. The Reformers were generally believers in educa- 
tion; hence the sympathies which led Englishmen to invite 
Bucer to a high position in their land had also prepared them to 
listen to his ideas on the training of youth. 

Altogether, though Bucer is not to be ranked with the great- 
est educators of his day, he deserves a high and honorable place 
among those who have clearly seen the importance of education 
to the individual and the state, and have both taught well 
themselves, and wisely labored and spoken and written in the 
cause of discipline and enlightenment. 

Allan H. Gilbert 
Rice Institute. 



